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Hamilton Christmas Bird Count 1997 


By Mark Jennings 

The lack of snow and ice resulted in 
a new high count of 100 species for 
Hamilton,joining Long Point, Point Pelee, 
Blenheim and Kingstort in the Ontario 
100+ club. 

Highlights this year were 2 Brant at 
Spencer Smith Park, an immature male 
King Eider off Gray’s Rd. and 2 widely 
separated Thayer’s Gulls. Twenty-one 
new high counts (underlined below) can 
be attributed to the mild conditions with 
waterfowl leading the way. Common 
Goldeneye and Greater Scaup could 
possibly be new Ontario high counts. 

Possibly for the first time in over 
sixty years of counts Ruffed Grouse was 
missed. There are still a few observers 
owing the $5 count fee, could you please 
send ASAP, thank you. 

Hamilton. Ontario: 43°16’N, 
79°52’W as described 1972, center at 
junction of York and Dundum Sts. Dec 
26; 4:45 A.M.-5:00 P.M. Temp. 
36°F(2°C) to 21°F(-6°C). Wmd SW 16 
mph (25 km/hr). No snow cover. Still 
water partly frozen, moving water open. 
A.M.-cloudy, light snow', P.M.-cloudy, 
light rain Observers: 39 in field in 24 


parties (non-owling) plus 17 at feeders (7 
hours); 7 hours and 69 miles owling. 
Total party hours 160.5; Total party miles 
602.5, 119 hours and 92.5 miles on foot, 
41.5 hours and 510 miles by car. 

Species: Common Loon 6; Homed 
Grebe 1; Red-necked Grebe 4; Double- 
crested Cormorant 8; Great Blue Heron 
7, Black-crowned Night Heron 1; Tundra 
Swan 90; Mute Sw'an 43; Brant 
2(JD,DG,BS); Canada Goose 3156; 
Green-winged Teal 39; American Black 
Duck294; Mallard 2456;NorthemPintail 
40; Northern Shoveler 75; Gadwall 150; 
American Wigeon 6; Canvasback 149 ; 
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Redhead 88; Ring-necked Duck 49; 
Greater Scaup 9370 ; Lesser Scaup 2012; 
King Eider 1(JD,DG,BS,AW); scaup 
species 1460; 01dsquaw285; Black Scoter 
30; Surf Scoter 26; White-winged Scoter 
501 ; Common Goldeneye 10456 ; 
Bufflehead 650; Hooded Merganser 38; 
Common Merganser 1888; Red-breasted 
Merganser 74; Ruddy Duck 59; Bald 
Eagle CW; Northern Harrier 1; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk 8; Cooper’s Hawk 3; 
Northern Goshawk 1 \accipiter species 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk 79; Golden Eagle CW; 
American Kestrel 28; Ring-necked 
Pheasant 3; American Coot 100 ; 
Bonaparte’s Gull 5; Ring-billed Gull 
2831 ; Heiring Gull 1384; Thayer’s Gull 
2(JD,DG,BS :BC,RD); Iceland Gull 2; 
Glaucous Gull 13; Great Black-backed 
Gull 160; Rock Dove 1209; Mourning 
Dove 692; Eastern Screech Owl 10; Great 
Homed Owl 4; Snowy Owl 1; Short¬ 
eared Owl 1; Saw-whet Owl CW, Belted 
Kingfisher 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker 
1; Downy Woodpecker 154; Hairy 
Woodpecker 37; Northern Flicker 17; 
Pileated Woodpecker 3; woodpecker 
species 1; Homed Lark 2; Blue Jay 185; 
American Crow 1937; Black-capped 
Chickadee 1334;TuftedTitmouse l;Red- 
breasted Nuthatch 38; White-breasted 
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Introducing Fresh Water Mussels 


Nuthatch 137; Brown Creeper 29; 
Carolina Wren 2; Winter Wren 13; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 84; Eastern 
Bluebird 45; Hermit Thrush 4; American 
Robin 104; Northern Mockingbird 13; 
Cedar Waxwing 501; Northern Shrike 4; 
EuropeanStarling27006;Yellow-rumped 
Warbler 8^; Cardinal 474; American Tree 
SpaiTow 658; Field Sparrow 1; Song 
Sparrow 29; Swamp Sparrow 8; White- 
throated Sparrow 23; White-crowned 
Sparrow 1; Dark-eyed Junco 901; Snow 
Bunting 123; Red-winged Blackbird 4; 
Rust}' Blackbird 2; Common Grackle 1; 
Brown-headed Cowbird 182 ; Pine 
Grosbeak 1; Purple Finch 2, House Finch 
448; White-winged Crossbill 1; Common 
Redpoll 141; Pine Siskin 18; American 
Goldfinch 299; House Sparrow 1741 

Totals: Species 100, Individuals 
76.775 

Observers: Alf Adamo, Christine 
Bishop. Jerry Chappie, Nina Chappie, 
Barb Charlton. Michael Clark, Ted Cole, 
Jim Cram, Mark Cranford, Bill Crins, 
Tom Crooks, Robert Curry, Robert 
Dinniwell, Ted Dinnnvell, Rob Dobos, 
Jim Dowall, Brian Driscoll, Wayne 
Elvins, Lois Evans, Hilar}' Galant, Denys 
Gardiner, Gar}' Hanna. Kevin Hannah, 
Bob Henry. Mark Jennings (compiler), 
Shirley Klement, Ursula Kolster, Bill 
Lamond. Dennis Lew'ington, Corey 
Lewis, Sharon Lew'is, Alf Liston, Rick 
Ludkin. Sue McCullough. Brian 
McHattie, Kevin McLaughlin, Greg 
Meek. Jamie Miles, John Miles, Matt 
Mills, Barbara Norrie, Minnie 
Odenkirchen, John Olmsted, Rose 
Petersen. Sheri Ross, Alfred Senior, Bill 
Smith, Ian Smith. Rick Snyder, Bob 
Stamp, Mike Street, Ruth Summers, 
Robert Waldhuber, Pam Watts, Alan 
Wormington, Brian Wylie. ||§ 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Our speaker in April w'as Janice 
Smith, a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba who studies fish and 
invertebrates at the Canadian Centre for 
Inland Waters. Her topic w'as Fresh Water 
Mussels. 

There are 300 species of fresh water 
mussels m North America. 53 of them in 
Canada with 40 of those in Southern 
Ontario The}' are benthic invertebrates, 
which means that the}' are found on the 
bottom of oce ins, lakes, and small streams. 
Many species live to 15 years of age and 
some varieties live to 100 years. Their age 
can be determined, 1 ike trees, by the growth 
rings on their shells. 

Fresh water mussels are a diverse lot. 
Some are large, larger than the palm of an 
adult hand, while others are tiny; some 
are hermaphrodites and some have 
separate sexes. However, they all go 
through the same life cycle. Mussels begin 
their lives in the female’s gills then, when 
she has lured a host fish close to her, she 
spills the larva into the water. The larva 
attach themselves to the gills and fins of 
the host fish, living there until they mature 


and drop off. Some mussels target specific 
fish while others utilize many different 
host fish. The}' do not seem to harm the 
host fish. The lure the female uses is a 
fleshy protuberance which looks 
remarkably like a minnow. 

Fifty-five percent of fresh water 
mussels are imperilled due to sewage, 
pesticides, siltation, removal ofvegetation, 
dams, tourism (paddles and motors disturb 
the substrate), harvesting by the pearl 
industry, zebra mussels (the zebra mussel 
attaches itself to the fresh water mussel 
then smothers and starves it) and predation 
by racoons, muskrats and Great Blue 
Herons. 

“Fresh Water Mussels — not very 
exciting. After all, what do mussels do? 
They sit on the bottom of a stream and 
filter-feed — bor-r-ring!” I imagine 
thoughts such as these, accounted for the 
poor turn out this month. But, those who 
did make the effort were treated to one of 
the best presentations this season. Janice 
knew' her subject well and gave us a 
glimpse into the surprisingly active and 
dangerous life, of a fascinating, little- 
known creature. H§ 


Monthly Meetings Venue Decision 

Your HNC executive would like to take tins opportunity to thank all Club 
members who responded to the Change of Venue survey. We appreciate the 
feedback ycu provided us with, including many valuable suggestions. The Board 
has discussed at length the financial and logistical considerations (parking, 
accessibility by public transit, storage space) that moving our monthly general 
meetings would entail. A motion has been passed with a decision to continue to hold 
the meetings at Royal Botanical Gardens Centre. This decision was made based 
on the number of Club members who prefer the RBG setting, as well as a decision 
by the RBG not to raise our hall rental fee. Once again, we would like to thank all 
Club members for your input, which is invaluable when such decisions have to be 
made. As always, w'e encourage you to share your opinions and concerns with 
members of the executive; w'e appreciate your continued support.” 
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Hamilton Naturalists’ Club: Wednesday Evening Walks 


April 29 6:30 p.m. 

Spring Flowers in the Dundas Valley: 
Meet on Martin Road in the Valley behind 
the Morgan Firestone (Ancaster) Arena. 
Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

May 6 6:30 p.m. 

Upper Red Hill Valley: Meet at Mud 
Street Access to the Red Hill Valley 
Trails, just west of Mount Albion Road. 
A respite after the May 5 rally at City Hall 
to stop the expressway. 

Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 

May 13 6:30 p.m. 

Princess Point: Wildjlowers and Birds 
Meet at the Princess Point parking area, 
north end of Longwood Road. 

Lecider: Rick Snider 527-5456 

May 20 6:30 p.m. 

Dundas Valley Warbler Walk: Meet at 
theendofTumbull Road (off Old Ancaster 
Road) in Dundas. 

Leader: Michael Clark 627-5176 

May 27 6:30 p.m. 

The Song of the Woodcock in the RHV 
Meet in the valley, near the Creek, below 
the Rosedale Arena. Follow the road 
behind the arena towards the baseball 
fields. Rosedale Arena is located at the 
south end of Cochrane Avenue. 

Leader: John Hannah 627-1453 

June 3 6:30 p.m. 

Nesting Birds in theHendrie Valley :Meet 
at Cherry Hill Gate, Rose Garden parking 
lot, on Plains Road opposite the RBG 
Headquarters. 

Leader: Dan Welsh 639-3227 


June 10 6:30 pm. 

Breeding Birds and Wetland Ecology: 
Meet at 1156 5th Concession West, 
approximately 0.6 km west ofMiddletown 
Road, (approx. 8.5km west of Hwy. 6). 
Leader: Rob Dobos 659-7732 

June 17 6:30 p.m. 

Falcon Watch: 1998: Meet in the Board 
of Education parking lot, SE comer of 
King and Bay to learn more about the 
Sheraton’s famous guests. Bring your 
binoculars. Two hours free parking at the 
York Street parkade opposite Eaton’s. 
Leader: Brian Burgon: 648-6153 

June 24 6:30 p.m. 

Summer Wildjlowers: Meet in the RBG 
parking lot on the east side of York Road 
in Dundas, just north of the CNR tracks. 
Leader: Teriy Stortz 777-8151 

July 1 1:00 p m. NOTE THE TIME 

Follow the “Trail to Confederation” 
with Friends of the RHV. Meet at Globe 
Park at the east end of Brampton Street off 
Woodward Avenue. 

Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 

July 8 6:30 p.m. 

Ferns on the South Shore Trail: Meet in 
the Children’s (a.k.a. Teaching) Garden 
parking area, Dalewood and Marion 
Streets in Westdale. 

Leader: Hazel Broker 527-0333 

July 15 6:30 p.m. 

Summer Flowers in the Dundas Valley 
Meet on Martin Road in the Valley behind 
the Morgan Firestone (Ancaster) Arena. 
Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 


July 22 6:30 p.m. 

87 Acre Park: Meet at the comer of Green 
Mountain Road and 10th Road East on 
the escarpment above Winona. Tour of 
Stoney Creek's Wildlife Viewing Park. 
Leader: Corey Lewis 643-3335 

July 29 6:30 p.m. 

Beach Strip: Meet at Kinsmen 
Playground on Beach Boulevard between 
Towers and Hulbert Streets. We may 
have the opportunity to visit Windermere 
Basin. 

Leader: Brain McHattie 540-1441 

August 5 6:30 p.m. 

Burlington Heights Botanical Tour 
Meet in the Dundum Castle parking area. 
Items of interest include trees in the 
Hamilton Cemetery and remnant prairie 
plant communities. 

Leader: Jeremy Lundholm 527-6142 

August 12 6:30 p.m. 

Crooks Hollow Nature Walk: Meet in 
the Conservation Authority parking area, 
beside Spencer Creek, on the south side 
of Crook's Hollow Road, just west of 
Bullock’s Comers. 

Leader: Brian Wylie 627-4601 

August 19 6:30 p.m. 

Plan B Organic Farms: Meet at 13 77 5th 
Concession West just west of Westover 
Road. Learn a bit about Community 
Shared Agriculture and organic farming. 
We’ll also have a chance to visit the 
farm’s large woodlot for a little birding. 
Leader: Melanie Golba 522-9346 
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For the Love of Trees: 600 Acre Forest Protected 


The Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
(FON) has received a landmark bequest 
of one of Ontario’s outstanding natural 
areas from Floward Henry Krug. Mr. 
Krug, a well-respected conservationist 
and former furniture manufacturer, gifted 
Kinghurst Forest, a 600 acre forest in 
Grey County, to the FON. 

Kinghurst Forest is one of the few 
remaining old-growth forests in southern 
Ontario, and will be a spectacular addition 
to the FON’s nature reserves system. 

“We are honoured to be entrusted 
with this exceptional gift”, said Dawna 
Monk Vanwyk, the Regional Club 
Director forthe FON. “It is awe-inspiring 
to stand among the trees in this forest and 
to experience their grandeur. There are 
very few places in southern Ontario where 
one can still experience this.” 

Kinghurst Forest is remarkable in 
terms of both its size and its age. John 
Riley, Director of Conservation and 
Science with the FON calls its “the most 
mature, least disturbed upland forest of 
any size in Grey and Bruce County, and 


WEDNESDAY WALKS 
Continued from previous page 

August 26 6:30 p.m. 

Reconstructed Prairie: Meet at the 
entrance to Christie Conseivation Area 
on Hwy. 5, for an interpretive visit to two 
praine sites. This evening’s w'alk wall 
feature the unveiling of an interpretive 
sign regarding the prairie environment 
funded by the Hamilton Naturalists Club. 
Note: Entrance fee wuived for walk 
participants. Leader: Bruce Duncan (519) 

442-2477 M 


one of the finest examples of upland 
deciduous forest in all of southern 
Ontario.” He ward Krug’s gift includes 
more than 350 acres of mature maple- 
beech forest with many trees over 250 
years old and 100 feet tall. 

“It is rare indeed to visit a woodland 
with the age, majesty, diversity or density 
of our pre-settlement w'oodlands, and 
Kinghurst Forest is one of these rarities,” 
said Mr. Riley. "Kinghurst Forest is an 



outstanding example of private 
stewardship of land for nature.” 

Howard Krug w'as the major 
shareholder, president and operator, with 
his younger brother Bruce, of furniture 
makers Krug Brothers Co. Ltd. in Chesley, 
which operated from 1886 to 1988. He 
graduated with honours from the 
University of Toronto School of Forestry 
in 1926. He died on October 16, 1997 at 
the age of 93. 

Mr. Krug was known for the 
outstanding care taken in the Krug family 
woodlots and for his contributions to bird 
banding in the province. During his 
lifetime, he banded more than 100,000 
birds. He also played a key role in bringing 
bluebirds back to Bruce County and was 
instrumental in securing Chantry Island, 
in Lake Huron, as a national migratory 
bird sanctuary. 

The land that Howard Krug has given 
to the FON is the core of the Kinghurst 
Forest ANSI (Area of Natural and 
Scientific Interest). ANSIs are areas 
recognized as being provincially 
significant fortheirnatural heritage values. 
The designation of the Kinghurst Forest 
ANSI is in large part due to the outstanding 
stewardship of this area by Howard and 
Bruce Krug. 

The FON will designate the property 
as a FON Nature Reserve. These are sites 
of ecological importance in the province 
that are owned and managed by the FON 
to preserve their natural features and 
functions. The FON’s system of 16 nature 
reserves now encompasses 2900 acres. 
(modified from an FON press release on 
March 18, 1998). H 
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Out of the Past - A June Outing 


by Peter Hamel 

It was 1:30 a.m. on the morning of 
June 27th, 1958 when Bob Stamp, Bob 
Henry and I set out from Hamilton on one 
of our typical bird hikes. We intended to 
arrive at Rondeau Provincial Park just 
before daybreak around 5 a.m. Our arrival 
was one hour ahead of schedule due to the 
fact that we didn’t see any birds on the 
way down. 

After we had waited for half an hour, 
the sun finally came up. Within minutes 
the vast marsh was vibrating with tire 
reedy rattling song of the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren. Along the edge of the cat¬ 
tails a Traill’s Flycatcher was pondering 
over “which brew”. Across an open 
stretch of water one could see a large 
Osprey still asleep in an old dead tree, 
while the Marsh Hawk was already 
looking for his breakfast. 

Our quota of birds had been reached 
without having exerted ourselves, 
consequently we headed out into the 
rushes looking for the less conspicious 
marsh birds. We had not gone one hundred 
feet when we popped a bewildered 
Virginia Rail, undecided as to whether 
we were over-zealous bird banders or 
unorthodox bird-watchers! 

Farther down, we disturbed a pair of 
Blue-winged Teal and a lovely little Least 
Bittern. On the other side of the road, 
motionless, a Green Heron was quietly 
looking for some poor harmless 
unsuspecting frogs to fill up lus depleted 
gastrovascular cavity! 

The light was very good now, so we 
continued on into the Park itself As we 
drove along, four striking Red-headed 


Woodpeckers flew up in front of us 
showing off their brilliant colours. If we 
were not already fully awake, we were 
now! 

Inside this majestic forest of a past 
era, we heard the buzzy song of the 
Cerulean Warbler, and from a distance, 
we heard another unfamiliar song. The 
three of us charged off into the bush to 
find its source. After the song was heard 
a few more times, we finally located the 
bird in a low clump of bushes. We waited 
quietly until it came into view and then let 
out a roar of disgust, as it was just a 
Northern Yellow-throat playing another 
prank. 

Farther on down the road, we heard 
the emphatic “tweet” of the exotic 
Prothonotary Warbler. This song was 
definite. Once again we tore off into the 
woods to see it. After a few minutes of 
searching, we found it, sitting on a low 
branch overhanging a still pond, 
surrounded by thick undergrowth. What 
a perfect spot! 

Out near the end of the point, we 
were lucky enough to find a family of 
Carolina Wrens puttering about among 
the leaves and running up and down some 
fallen trees. Usually adult birds do not 
like to show their ecstasy when young are 
around for fear of having them discovered 
by some predator. Such was not the case 
here. Sitting on a low 1 branch wqs the 
happy male singing for all he was worth 
while his family hunted for food below'. 

Before leaving Rondeau, we saw a 
gorgeous male Scarlet Tanager. Its 
incredibly brilliant red coat seemed to set 
the surrounding green foliage afire. 



/ 


It was getting on now, so we headed 
for another ancient forest — White’s 
Woods near St. Thomas. After much 
searching, we found our treasure - an 
elusive male Hooded Warbler singing 
jubliantly in plain view only 30 or 40 feet 
away on a low maple branch. Soon after 
his mate joined him. They sat there for 
quite a while and did not move until they 
had identified us as birders. Then they 
made a fast exit. Just as we were leaving 
a large Pileated Woodpecker flew slowly 
but deliberatly over the woods to provide 
a perfect departure. 

Our next spot was St. Williams, the 
Ontario government’s forestry station near 
Turkey Point. We went to our favourite 
spot, a slashed clearing in behind the trout 
pond. Within minutes, we were greeted 
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by the cheery' song of the little Prairie 
Warbler. Accompanying him were many 
Rufous-sided Towhees. 

Time was moving more quickly now, 
so we headed back to Hamilton, arriving 
there shortly after noon. Our first stop 
was Sulphur Springs, a dandy little valley 
on the outskirts of Ancaster, seven miles 
southwest of Hamilton itself. In amongst 
the dense undergrowth, we stirred up one 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, two Mourning 
Warblers and one pair of shy, spectacled 
Yellow-breasted Chats which w'ere 
slinking about like hungry cats. Along the 
path we heard the short, buzzy song of the 
Golden-winged Warbler and the thin, 
wheezy song of the Black and White 
Warbler. 

From here w'e w'ent to the famous 
Dundas Marsh. The day’s list w'as badly 
in need of new birds to break 100 and it 
was here we found many additions, 
including Black-crowned Night Herons, 
Pintails, Wood Ducks, both Teal, 
Bonaparte Gulls, Black Terns, Common 
Terns and one Caspian Tern. 

To get at the Marsh, we went out the 
right side of Spencer’s Creek until w'e hit 
the Desjardins Canal, then w'e turned 


right and follow'ed it as far as we could It 
was here that we found something a little 
out of place. As I peered out through the 
willows to my right, I spotted a large flock 
of Teal in close to shore. That wasn’t 
unusual, but standing among them w'as a 
crouching, dark-coloured heron. Without 
further scrutiny, I thought it w-as just 
another Green Heron. 

Suddenly, the ducks and the so-called 
heron took off. As they wheeled around I 
haphazardly glanced up at them and then 
I received one of the biggest jolts of my 
life! Leading the flock w'as a long, skinny, 
dark-coloured bird with long wings and a 
big decurved bill which stuck out like a 
sore thumb. Within seconds I put my 
larynx into operation to get Bob over to 
the spot in a hurry. At first he thought I 
was play mg another joke, so he took his 
time. When he saw' the large bird moving 
away quickly with a unique flight pattern 
of flapping and then soaring, he soon 
picked up stakes and came running. 
However, the bird was very obliging and 
came back for an encore before leaving 
for good. We w'atched the bird until it 
disappeared on the horizon. This was 
truly a Glossy Ibis! 

Time, however, 
w'as galloping now' 
and so were w'e. Our 
next stop was 
Webster’s Falls, 
w'hich is on top of the 
Niagara Escarpment 
overlooking the 
valley town of 
Dundas. Along the 
creek below' the falls, 
w r e found our 
“baby” - a 
Louisiana Water- 



thrush. Since w'e w'ere still short of 100 
species, w'e wasted no time in “beetling” 
off to our last stops. 

At Frank Leonard’s farm near West 
Flamboro, we added one more - a pair of 
Cliff Swallows. 

Our last stop w'as Rockton and to our 
disappointment, we only saw one new 
species - five Upland Plover. 

Thus ended another birdjaunt which 
had included many interesting features. 
We had seen 96 species, including 14 
warblers, 6 s w'allow's, and we had travelled 
400 miles and birded for 21 and a half 
hours. 

This item is reprinted from the May 
1960 issue of the Wood Duck, from the 
section of the newsletter devoted to the 
JuniorClub. The editor of the day, Robert 
Bateman, added a note at the end of the 
report: "We know that the young people 
will agree that Peter's results justify the 
means. " Should this marathon inspire a 
re-enactment this summer, the current 
editor would greatly appreciate a report 
for next September’s issue. ji|| 

Birds of Canada 
Stamp Issue 

Canada Post continued its Birds of 
Canada stamp series with four new' 
stamps this year. The stamps are 45 
cent denomination and were issued on 
March 13. The birds represented this 
year are: Great Crested Flycatcher 
(Myiarchus crinitus), Eastern Screech 
Owl (Otus asio), Gray-crowned Rosy- 
finch (Leucostictetephrocotis), and the 
Hairy' Woodpecker (Picoides villosus). 
The stamps are illustrated by Pierre 
Leduc and will be available until March 
1999. 
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The Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem 


By Jason Pizzey 

In July of 1997, I was part of an 
endangered species project in the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem (GYE). It was a 
university course coordinated by San 
Francisco State University' as part of their 
WildlandsStudiesprogram. Each summer 
they offer a variety of courses all over 
North America and this year I will be 
heading to Washington State for an 
endangered wildlife course in the North 
Cascades mountain wilderness. 

We had two major field work projects 
to work on which were vegetation 
sampling in range lands and surveying for 
whitebark pine trees. 

The first part of the project was spent 
vegetation sampling in a large range land 
environment used for cattle grazing. 
Transects were drawn up by two students 
m Montana doing graduate work and then 
about sixhalf-metre quadrats were chosen 
all along the transects. We were able to 
help at this point by clipping all vegetation 
in these quadrats and sorting them into 
general categories of grasses, forbes and 
shrubs. 

This information is used by ranchers 
to calculate how many cattle can use a 
pasture without damaging it irreparably 
(carrying capacity). The manual work of 
clipping is supplemented by satellite 
imagery of the pastures which shows 
general vegetation patterns. 

The second major portion of our field 
work took us into the backcountry of 
Montana where we surveyed for 
whitebark pine trees which provide an 
important food source for grizzly bears 
(whitebark pine nuts). 


The whitebark pine is declining in 
the GYE for several reasons including a 
fungus called blister rust, faster growing 
subalpine fir which shades out whitebark 
pine, and the lack of fires which open up 
areas for the pine to grow in. 

We set up a transect along a hillslope 
and looked at each pine along this line. 
We looked for evidence of blister rust, 
percentage of treetops getting sunlight, 
diameter, height, general health and other 
factors. The U.S. Forest Service has also 
marked about ten trees in the area where 
they keep track of the number of cones 
produced every year on each tree. 

We counted the cones on these trees 
smce the numbers vary from year to year. 
The cones provide the nuts which are so 
important for grizzly bears. We found no 
more than 5 cones on each tree this time 
around. The U.S. Forest Service is able to 
use all of this information to assess the 
status of the species and to decide which 
areas may benefit from prescribed burning 
to try' and regenerate the whitebark pine. 

Being in the GYE of course provides 
a good opportunity for wildlife viewing 
and we had ample time to do so. We were 
able to see a black bear foraging with her 
two cubs, one grizzly bear, deer, moose, 
antelope, buffalo, bighorn sheep, elk, 
coyotes, osprey and a trumpeter swan. 

The highlight of the trip was when 
we were driving along the interstate and 
one of our cars barely missed hitting an 
immature bald eagle as it took off from 
the roadside and flew across the interstate. 
The students in the car said that it came 
within a foot of the windshield. It could 
have been a disaster but luckily now just 


an amazing upclose view of a bald eagle. 

Some of our other activities included 
checking goose platforms along the 
Madison river, going on hikes up into the 
mountains, learning about aquatic ecology 
in mountain streams, learning about small 
mammal ecology and raptor foraging, 
backcountry discussions, and travelling 
through Yellowstone Park to name a few. 

We were also required for the course 
to write two papers and make two 
presentations. For our presentations we 
had to each research an endangered 
species in the area and an environmental 
issue in the GYE. 

Our papers were completed in the 
backcountry and one was on the 
environmental issue we had researched 
and the other being a summary of what we 
had learned over the course of the trip. A 
truly great experience was had by all. 

For more information on these 
wildlands studies contact San Francisco 
State University at: Wildlands Studies, 3 
Mosswood Circle, Cazadero, CA, 95421; 
email: wildlnds@sonic.net. 

Rally for the 
Red HIM Valley 

at Hamilton City Hall 

Help save Hamilton's 
largest natural area 

Tuesday, May 5 
7:00 p.m. 
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Marsh Monitoring Program 


by Russ Weeber 

The Marsh Monitoring Program 
(MMP), a joint effort of the Long Pomt 
Bird Observatory and Environment 
Canada, was initiated in 1994 to monitor 
wetlands and their wildlife throughout 
die Great Lakes basin. Volunteers survey 
for marsh birds, calling frogs and toads, 
or both. One to eight survey stations 
comprise a route, which is visited in the 
evening two or three times between April 
and July. Species are identified by sound 
or sight. Volunteers are provided with a 
booklet describing the survey protocols, 
a training cassette tape, and a broadcast 
tape to elicit calls from the more elusive 
bird species. 

Contact: Kathy Jones, Aquatic 
Surveys Officer, Long Point Bird 
Observatory, P.O. Box 160, Port Row'an, 
ON. NOE 1M0. Phone: (519) 586-3531, 
fax: (5 19) 586-3532, email: 

aqsurvey@nornet.on.ca 

The Long Point Bird Observatory 
and Environment Canada initiated the 
Marsh Monitoring Program (MMP) in 
1994 in response to a growing concern 
among naturalists, government agencies 
and others about die state of Great Lakes 
wetlands and their inhabitants The MMP 
was designed to provide baseline 
information on die population status of 
Great Lakes marsh birds and amphibians, 
to assess dieir habitat requirements, and 
to contribute to evaluations of certain 
highly degraded sites in the Great Lakes 
basin. Successful restoration of wildlife 
habitats and their populations is an 
important part of die recovery' of each of 
these degraded sites, referred to as Areas 
of Concern (AOCs). Monitoring marshes 


plays an important role in this process and 
is also needed outside of these areas, 
throughout the Great Lakes region. 

Many marsh bird and amphibian 
species are suspected to have suffered 
population declines due to habitat loss 
and degradation Little is known, however, 
about the magnitude of these declmes, 
their geographic extent, or their specific 
causes. Through the data collected by 
MMP volunteers, the program helps 
provide answers to these and many other 
questions. 

Results to date have shown the MMP 
to be a promising method of monitoring 
die target species. A recent analysis of 
data collected during 1995 and 1996 found 
that over 300 volunteers contributed 6,168 
hours to monitoring marsh birds and 
amphibians! Routes throughout the Great 
Lakes basin and in 36 of the 43 AOCs 
W'ere covered The occurrence and 
abundance of marsh birds appeared to be 
influenced by the coverage of emergent 



vegetation, particularly cattail and grasses 
or sedges. Marsh size and marsh 
permanence w'ere important influences 
on the occurrence and abundance of some 
bird species. Among the amphibians, the 
Bullfrog tended to occur in larger, 
relatively open marshes while others, 
mcluding the Northern Leopard Frog, 
were most frequently detected in marshes 
with moderate to high density of emergent 
vegetation. Returns from 1997 surveys 
are encouraging, with data received up to 
December 1997 covering 300 routes, 
surveyed by over 300 participants. We 
look forward to integrating this new' 
information into the database and 
augmenting the recently completed 
analyses. 

Several newsletter articles, reports, 
papers for scientific journals and 
presentations at workshops and 
conferences are plahned for 1998. 
Although several years of data will be 
required to answer some questions, these 
papers and presentations will help to 
ensure that the information collected by 
MMP volunteers contributes to 
conserving and managing w'etlands of the 
Great Lakes. HI 

This article is reprinted from the 
March 1998 issue of Wildlife Watchers. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s 
Membership Meetings, call any member 
of the Board who will atrange . a ride for 
you! Members of the Board of Directors, 
together with their phone numbers , are 
listed on the backpage. Guests are always 
welcome at our meetings. 
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by P cun Watts 

Rest assured, I’m not talking about 
littlegreen men with antenna, rmreferring 
to invasive plant species. Puiple loosestrife 
isn’t the only bad guy waging war on our 
natural landscapes. Some ofyour favourite 
garden species are on the “most wanted” 
list. The following is a partial list broken 
into shrubs, perennials, trees, aquatic 
plants, grasses and vines. Information 
was gleaned from Canadian Geographic 
magazine. 

Shrubs 

Tamarisk ( Tamarix ramossissima et 
al.) Prized by gardeners for its pink 
flowers, it was planted along rivers to 
prevent erosion and has the potential to 
invade the prairies of Western Canada. 

Scotch Broom (Cytisus scoparius). 
Introduced as an ornamental and later 
used to stabilize sand dunes, it is invasive 
and is also flammable to the point of 
enhancing forest fires. 

Russian Olive (Elaegnus 
angustifolia) Welcomed on the prairies 



Attack of the Aliens 

where hardy shrubs and trees are rare, it is 
now choking out native cottonwoods and 
willows that wildlife rely on for nesting 
sites and insect food. 

Bumingbush (Euonymus alatus) A 
favourite garden shrub known for its 
brilliant autumn foliage, it has thepotential 
to become a problem, although it has only 
escaped cultivation occasionally. 

English Holly (Ilex aquifolium) 
Another garden favourite which is not 
welcome in the wild. It has infiltrated 
some old growth forests in British 
Columbia. 

Tatarian Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
tatarica) An escapee in Ontario, although 
it has not ventured much beyond suburbia. 
It can turn prairies into scrubland and is so 
dense that tree seedlings cannot compete. 

Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
cathartica) This European shrub tolerates 
a wide range of moisture and light 
conditions and seeds itself widely. 

Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata) 
Loved by both landscapers and deer. The 
latter are keeping it in check at the moment 
but there are fears that it may become a 
real weed because of its intense use. 

Perennials 

Garlic Mustard (Alliaria petiolata) 
This unwelcome weed dominates 
woodland settings to the exclusion of 
native species. 

Crown Vetch (Coronilla varia) A 
prolific groundcover planted along our 
highways to control erosion. It will climb 
over shrubs, shading them out. It should 
only be planted where it can be contained. 


Cornflower - Bachelor’s Button 
(Centaurea cyamis) Commonlong-lasting 
blue flower that likes pristine grassland 
habitats, it is often included in commercial 
wildflower seed mixes. 

Canada Thistle (Cirsium arvense) 
Despite its name, this weed hails from 
Europe. It is one of the first species to 
become established after a fire. Although 
80 types of insects feed on it, its spread 
continues unabated. 

Dame’s Rocket (Hesperis 
matronalis) Sometimes mistakenly called 
wild phlox, this European immigrant 
escaped cultivation and went wild in the 
19th century. It excludes native species 
along roadsides and forest borders. 


Show Off Your HNC Pride! 

As environmentally-conscious 
naturalists, we all make the effort to 
drive as little as possible. To get out to 
some of the best natural areas and 
birding spots, though, sometimes you 
just have to jump in the car. Well, next 
time you’re making such a trip, why 
not show your pride in the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club and spread the word 
about our important role in natural 
areas protection? 

We now have available, for the 
exceptional value of $5 each, HNC 
licence plate frames! They’re green 
on white and sport the Club name and 
logo, along with the slogan “Protecting 
Nature Since 1919”. The frames will 
be available for purchase at the 
membership table during monthly 
meetings - see you there! 
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Bird’sfoot Trefoil (Lotus 
corniculatus) Trefoil forms a thick mat, 
choking out all other groundcovers. It 
was introduced as livestock fodder and 
erosion control and is a particular problem 
along the St. Lawrence. 

Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum 
salicaria) Our wetlands may never be the 
same again, although there have been 
some encouraging strides made in its 
control. 

Periwinkle (Vinca minor) This is a 
pretty shade-tolerant evergreen cover that 
can persist for generations and crowd out 
native vegetation. 

Trees 

Amur Maple (Acer ginnalct) One to 
watch, this Japanese oriental is a prolific 
seeder and has the potential to become a 
major invasive in southern parts of 
Canada. 

Norway Maple (Acer platctnoides) 
One of the most extensively planted shade 
trees, especially in urban species, Noway 
Maple is naturalizing in woodlands and 

May 11th Meeting 

The Ecological Interaction 
of Plants: 

Sex ! Violence! 

Pretty Flowers ! 

Stephen Murphy 
University of Wetter loo 
This talk will examine the 
mysterious disappearance of 
wildflowers in eastern Ontario forests. 

Possible reasons for the declines 
will be discussed including the role 
exotic plants have played. 


displacing our native Sugar Maple. It’s 
denser shade also inhibits understorey 
growth, 

T ree of Heaven (Ailanthus altissima) 
This hardy, fast-growing tree of Chinese 
origin is so rugged that it sprouts in 
sidewalk cracks and survives in poor soil 
with little water. Foul-smelling flowers 
don’t help its reputation. 

Scots Pine (Pinus sylvestris) This 
tall-growing “Christmas tree” has been 
used widely in reforestation projects and 
is slowly becoming naturalized. 

White Poplar (Populus alba) Used 
extensively in the 1800s as a windbreak, 
today it is invading grasslands and 
meadows. 

Aquatic Plants 

European Frog-bit (Hyddrocharis 
morsus-ranae) In 1932 this free-floating 
herti escaped from an Ottawa experimental 
farm into the Rideau Canal. It is now' as far 
away as Lake Erie. It forms dense mats 
that block sunlight to other aquatic plants 
and also inhibits boat traffic. 

Eurasian Watermilfoil (Myrio- 
phyllum spicatum) This herb can grow in 
water thirty feet deep. When it reaches the 
surface, it branches into a dense canopy 

Welcome to the Club 

We welcome the following new 
members to the HNC family. 

Henty and Laura Buhrer 

A .J. Bush and family 

Maggie Hambly and family 

Elizabeth Knuckle 

Dorothy Raycroft 

Peter Reed 

Peter Sawcttzky 



that inhibits underwater plants. S w'immers 
also hate it. 

Grasses 

Pampas Grass (Cortaderiaselloano) 
This is a huge ornamental that grows over 
seven feet high and has plumes that are a 
favourite of florists. It hails from Argentina 
and is invading our roadside ditches and 
sand dunes w'here it crowds out everything 
native. 

Vines 

Dog-strangling Vine (C. 
vincetoxicum) A member of the Milkweed 
family, this European native w'as brought 
to Canada during the second w'orld war to 
be evaluated as a possible filler for life¬ 
jackets (the seed is buoyant). Its botanical 
name, Cynanchum, is from the Greek 
kyon meaning dog and ancho meaning to 
strangle; hence its common name. It 
escaped from research plots and is now 
established at several sites in Ontario and 
Quebec. It forms a tangled mat of twining 
stems that scramble over and choke out 
shrubs and trees. Natives cannot compete 
for space. It is difficult to eradicate even 
with weedkillers. Look for a 6-8 foot 
twining vine with oval leaves, clusters of 
purple flowers and seedpods similar to 
milkweed. ^ 
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Are you a serious birder? Do you 
enjoy reading in-depth articles about bird 
identification and avian research such as 
appear injoumals ofthe American Birding 
Association and the American 
Ornithologists’ Union? If so, would you 
know the meaning of terms such as 
kronism, poikilotherms, epizootic, 
multiparous, pangamy and Bergmann’s 
Rule if they were to appear in such articles? 
If not, here’s a book for you... the 186- 


page Birder's Dictionary by Randall T. 
Cox (Falcon $ 12.95) which is available at 
Wild Birds Unlimited in Burlington. 

In addition to such erudite entries, it 
also includes colloquial names of many 
of our North American birds. Can you 
provide the correct name of each of the 
following? 

1 sand-runner 

2 tramp 

3 hairyhead 

4 sizzle-britches 

5 windhover 

6 silver tongue 

7 logcock 

8 winter chippy 

9 flying sheep 

10 whitsy 

11 white-bill 

12 long john 


13 john crow 

14 redleg 

15 yucker 

16 little dukelet 

17 throat-cut 

18 hagdon 

19 sedge hen 

20 wire-tail 

Answers are found on page 187. 


My only complaint about this very 
useful volume is that I suspect author 
Cox, a Wyoming lawyer and self- 
confessed avid birder, of not having a 
great sense ofhumour. As with any pursuit, 
birding has acquired its own jargon and 
vocabulary which must be rather 
frustrating to the unknowing neophyte. In 
vain did I look for entries such as twitcher, 
binns, at twelve o’clock, dipped, dirt bird, 
megatick, etc. Birding is supposed to be 



Wood Thrush Nest Monitoring Project and Field Workshop 


Migration monitoring has shown that 
the Ontario Wood Thrush population has 
declined by 40% over the last 30 years. 
Nesting productivity' is one of the largest 
unknown variables in the population 
dynamics equation. As a result, the 
Canadian Wildlife Service (CWS) and 
the OntarioNest Record Scheme (ONRS) 
are cooperating in a volunteer-based 
Wood Thrush nest monitoring project to 
leam more about the reasons behind the 
decline. 

They hope that, in the course of your 
spring activities, you can help If you 
know of some woods in which Wood 
Thrushes are singing, you can participate 
with a targeted Wood Thrush nest search. 


This year, the Canadian Wildlife Service 
is conducting an all-day workshop to 
show naturalists what to look for and how 
to safely monitor Wood Thrush nests. 

Participants will meet on Saturday, 
June 6 at 9:00 a m. at the Hilton Falls 
Agreement Forest (Turner Tract), just 
north of Highway 401 between Milton 
and Guelph. 

During the morning, CWS 
researchers will show participants active 
nests of several species of songbirds and 
talk about their ongoing research regarding 
the effects of forest fragmentation on 
songbird productivity. Later, everyone 
will have an opportunity to search out 
new nests in prime Wood Thrush habitat. 


The Hilton Falls tract is a mature 
mixed woods on the Niagara Escarpment, 
and one of the largest contiguous forests 
remaining in southern Ontario. Everyone 
will find something of interest! 

Participants should be prepared to 
walk most of the day; please bring sturdy 
footwear, insect repellent and a lunch. 

If you have any questions about the 
workshop or about getting involved in the 
nest monitoring project, please contact 
the Canadian Wildlife Service, 75 
Farquhar St., Guelph, ON N1H 3N4 or 
call (519) 826-2092. H 
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by Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in HSA during 1998 to February 28: 130 . Underlined species or dates require documentation by 
the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 

Observers: Alf Adamo (AA), Rhonda Barr (RB), Rick Brown (RBr), Barb Charlton (BC), Mark Chojnacki (MCh), Dawn Christilaw' 
(DCw), Jack Christilaw (JCw), Dave Copeland (DCo), Jim Cram (JC), Bob Curry (RC), Jeni Darling (JDg), John Dickie (JDi), Rob 
Dobos (RD), Jim Dowall (JD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Denys Gardiner (DG), John Hannah (JEfli), Jim Heslop 
(JH), Jean Iron (JI), Mark Jennings (MJ). Ursula Kolster (UK). John Lamey (JLa), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen 
Lewington (GL), Corey Lewis (CL), Rick Ludlan (RL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Gerrard McNaughton 
(GMN), Jamie Miles (JaM), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), George Naylor (GN), Linda Nuttall (LN), Erica Obemdorfer (EO), 
John Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RPe), Ron Pittaway (RPi), Shen Ross (SR), Carl Rothfels (CR), Kayo Roy (KR), A1 Sandilands 
(ASa), Glenda Slessor (GS), Anna-Mane Smith (AMS), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Bob 
Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Phill Walker (PW), Gavin Wells (GW), Martin Wemaart (MW), Don Wills (DWi), Alan 
Wormington (AW), Brian Wylie (BW), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 
1st yr. -first year 

1st win. -first winter 
2nd win. -second winter 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [SR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//TV] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [JVG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo \WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1998 

Common Loon: One on Hamilton Harbour off Woodland Cemetery [HW\ Jan 6 (DL,GL,RD), off LaSalle Manna [HW\ Jan 11 
(DG,BS,JC,PW) and Feb 3 (RD), off Bayshore Park [ HW] Jan 16 (RD), and off Burlington Beach Canal [HW\ Jan 24 (KM); one 
on Lake Ontario off Fruitland Rd [HW] Feb 28 (RD.BC). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One off Venture Inn [HL] Feb 14 * (RPe,IS); two off LaSalle Manna Feb 22-28 (RPe,IS;m.obs.). 

Horned Grebe: One off Green Rd, Stoney Creek [HW] Jan 11 * (RD el al.). 

Red-necked Grebe: One or two off LaSalle Manna Jan 11 -Feb 21 (m obs ), with nine there Jan 25 (KM); two on Harbour near 
Burlington Beach Canal Jan 24 (KM). 

Double-crested Cormorant: One 1st won. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HW] Jan 1-19 (BW;m.obs); one at Mouth of Red Hill Creek 
[HW] Jan 2-Feb 28 (BW;m.obs ); one at CCIW [HL] Jan 14 (RD). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: One ad. at Valley Inn [HL] early Jan * (JC), and two imm. there Feb 28 (RPe, IS). 
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Turkey Vulture: One early migrant at Winona [HW] Feb 25 * (SM). 

Snow Goose: One white morph at Princess Point [ HW] Jan 2 * (BW); one at Caledonia \HN\ Feb 7 (fide JM). 

Brant: Two mini, at Spencer Smith Park [HL\ Jan 1-18 at least (mobs.). 

Trumpeter Swan: Four ad ,five imm. at LaSalle Marina Jan 7-Feb 8 (m.obs.); seven at Bronte \HL\ Feb 8 (MJ); two at Valley Inn 
Feb 21 (RC). 

Whooper Swan: One escapee at LaSalle Marina Jan 27-29 (RC;RD). 

Tundra Swan: 70 at Dundas Marsh [HW] Jan 8 (UK); 14 off LaSalle Marina Jan 18 (KM); 12 at Hagersville Quarries [ HN] Feb 
25 F (JM); birds on Feb 28: 4 -St Augustines Cemetery, Dundas \HW\ (MM), 10 -Flamborough Centre \HW\ (RD,BC), 30 -Dundas 
Hydro Pond [HW\ (RD,BC). 

Wood Duck: One m. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Feb 13 * (GMN) may have been an early migrant. 

American Wigeon: One off Spencer Smith Park Jan 2 (DL,GL); four at W End of Harbour \HW\ Jan 11-on (DG el a!.), one off 
Bayshore Park Jan 16 (RD); one at Mouth of Red Hill Creek Feb 8 (RC,GS); two at Valley Inn Feb 20 F (RC). 

Blue-winged Teal: One m. reported off Walkers Line [HL\ Feb 24 * (fide HC). 

Northern Shoveler: 58 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 11 (m.obs.); 11 past CCIW Jan 12 (RD); 10 at Mouth of Red Hill Creek Feb 8 
(RC,GS). 

Northern Pintail: 50 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 11 (m.obs.); eight at Windermere Basin [HW] Feb 8 (RC,GS); three at Middletown 
Rd S of Cone 4 [HW] Feb 22 F (RD,BC); four over St. Augustines Cemetery Feb 25 and 21 there Feb 28 (MM). 

Green-winged Teal: Six at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Jan 9 (RD). 

Canvasback: 150 off Woodland Cemetery Jan 6 (RD); up to 200 off LaSalle Marina Jan 29-Feb 28 (RD;m.obs.). 

Canvasback x Redhead hybrid: One m. with Canvasbacks at LaSalle Marina Jan 29-Feb 15 at least (RD;m.obs.) was likely the 
first record of this hybrid for Ontario 

Redhead: A max. of 180 off Burlington Lakeshore Feb 1 (RC et al.); 49 at Bronte Feb 8 (MJ). 

Ring-necked Duck: A max. of 33 off LaSalle Marina Jan 25 (KM); two m. at Green Mt. Rd Quarry Feb 28 F (CL,SR;RD,BC). 

Greater Scaup: About 10000 at W End of Harbour Jan 6-on (RD); one leucistic f. off Fruitland Rd [HW] Feb 22 (RD,KM). 

King Eider: One 1st win. m. off Sioux Lookout Park [HL] Jan31*-Feb 1 (KM,JI,RPi;m,obs.); one subadult m. offWinston Churchill 
Blvd and St. Lawrence Cement Pier [PL] Jan 31*-Feb 28 (JLa;m,obs.); two 1st win. m. off DeWitt Rd, Stoney Creek [HW] Feb 15- 
22 (JO;m.obs.). 

Harlequin Duck: One imm. m. off Burlington Lakeshore Jan 26*-Feb 28 (DL,GL;m.obs), and presumably the same bird off L.P. 
Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HW] Feb 21 (RPi,JI). 

Surf Scoter: 20 off Shoreacres [HL] Jan 1 (KM); 40 off Burlington Lakeshore Jan 24 (KM); 100 off Van Wagners Beach [HW] 
Feb 6 (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: A max. of 10000 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 15 (JO). 

Black Scoter: Six offL.P. Sayers Park Jan 5 (RD); six off Burlington Lakeshore Jan 24 (KM); five off Van Wagners Beach Feb 
6 (RD). 
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Qldsquaw: 3000 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 11 (BC el al.). 

Bufflehead: 500 off Burlington Lakeshore Feb 1 (RC et al ). 

Common Goldeneye: A max. of 12000 off Burlington Lakeshore Feb 1 (RC et al.). 

Barrow’s Goldeneye: One m. off Sioux Lookout Park Jan 25*-Feb 24 at least (RBr;m.obs.). 

Hooded Merganser: Six at Mouth of Red Hill Creek Jan 26 (RD); two f. at LaSalle Marina Feb 1 -8 (GE;RC ;MS); one f. at Desjardins 
Canal Feb 6 (MM,CR,EO); four at Pier 4 Park [HW\ Feb 8-15 (RC,GS;KM); one f. at Valley Inn Feb 21 (MCh,LN); two m. at 
Middletown Marsh [HW\ Feb 25 F (RD); two at Green Mt. Rd Quarry [HW] Feb 28 (CL,SR). 

Common Merganser: A max. of 1500 at NE Shore of Harbour [HW\ Jan 9 (RD) 

Ruddy Duck: A max. of 44 at Windermere Basin Feb 8 (KM); eight at Tollgate Ponds Feb 28 (RD.BC). 

Bald Eagle: One ad.,one 1st yr. wintering around Hamilton Harbour and area Jan 1-Feb 28 (m obs.). 

Northern Harrier: Ten in Cayuga area [HN\ Jan 3 (m.obs.). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: At least 12 wintering birds reported throughout the HSA during the period (m obs.). 

Cooper’s Hawk: At least 14 wintering birds reported throughout the HSA during the period (m.obs.). 

Northern Goshawk: One ad. at Beverly Swamp [HW\ Jan 4-18 (PS,AMS); one ad. at Victoria Park, Hamilton [HW] Jan 6-8 (BS); 
one ad. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW] Jan 24 (JO). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One ad. at Middletown Marsh Jan 25 * (RD,BC). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One dark morph cctlurus S of Caledonia [HN] Jan 2 (PS,AMS); one rufous morph calunis at Paris [BR] mid Jan- 
on (BL). 

Rough-legged Hawk: Five in Cayuga area Jan 3 (m.obs.); five from Caledonia to Hagersville Jan 24 (MS et al). 

Merlin: One at Dundas [HW] Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs.); two at Brantford [57?] Jan 1-Feb 28 (BL et al.); one at Insh Line, Cayuga [HN] 
Jan 5-26 (JDi); one at Brantford Airport [BR | Jan 17 (DL GL); one at Bronte Jan 25-Feb 8 (JO et al. ;RC,GS;MJ); one at New St, 
Burlington [HL] Feb 1 (RC,GS). 

Peregrine Falcon: Two wintered at downtown Hamilton and area Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs.). 

Ring-necked Pheasant: One m. at Beverly Swamp Jan 1-25 (PS.AMS); one m. at Windermere Basin Jan 1 (JO,JH,RSn,RSt), and 
two there Jan 11 (DG,BS,JC,PW); one f. at Middletown Rd & Cone 6 [HW] Feb 2 (BW); one f. at Burlington Beachstrip [HL] Feb 
22 (CL,SR). 

Wild Turkey: Three at Irish Line, Cayuga Jan 3 (JDi); 39 at Hwy 54 N of Cayuga [HN] Jan 25 (DWi); 10 at Beverly Swamp about 
Jan 29 {fide PS); three at Hwy 54 S of York [HN\ Feb 7-8 (JM et al). 

American Coot: A max, of 54 at LaSalle Manna Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs); three off Venture Inn Jan 30-Feb 8 (RD;m.obs.); three at 
Bronte Jan 1-Feb 28 (MJ). 

Killdeer: Birds on Feb 28 *: 1 -Beamer C.A. [AG] (RC et al ), 1 -Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW] (MM), 1 -Middletown Marsh (RD), 
1 -Dundas Hydro Pond (RD.BC). 

Common Snipe: One at Taquanyah C.A. [HN\ Jan 27*-Feb 8 (JM,JaM). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 18 at Van Wagners Beach Jan 8 * (RD); seven off Green Rd (RD.BC). 
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Thayer’s Gu ll: One 2nd win, at Brantford Dump [BR] Jan 1 (KM et al); one 2nd win. ofFFruitland Ave, Burlington [HL] Jan 25 
(KM), one 1st win. over Middletown Marsh Feb 1 (RD,BW). 

Iceland Gull: Three at W End of Harbour Jan 1 (JO,JH,RSn,RSt); two 1st win. at Brantford Dump Jan 1 (RD et al.); one over 
Middletwon Marsh Jan 6 and Feb 1 (RD); three at Bronte Harbour Jan 25 (GE), and one 2nd win. there Feb 8 (MJ); one 1st win. 
at Tollgate Ponds Jan 31 (KM), and two there Feb 8 (RC); one ad.,two 1st win. at LaSalle Marina Feb 7 (KM); one 1st win. at NE 
Shore of Harbour and one 1st win. at Tollgate Ponds Feb 8 (KM); one 1st win. at Valley Inn and one 2nd win. at LaSalle Marina 
Feb 22 (KM,RD). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull: One ad. at W End of Harbour Jan 1 (JO,JH,RSn,RSt); one 2nd win. at LaSalle Marina Feb 10-28 
(BL,AW;m.obs.); one ad. at NE Shore of Harbour Feb 15 (KM). 

Glaucous Gull: Nine at W End of Harbour Jan 1 (JO, JH,RSn,RSt); two at Brantford Dump Jan 1 (BL et al. ); three at CCIW [HL\ 
Jan 5 (RD); three at Dundas Marsh Jan 12 (BW); four over Middletown Marsh Jan 14 (RD); three at Bronte Harbour Jan 25 (MJ;GE); 
six at Tollgate Ponds Jan 31 (KM); one at Ancaster Feb 3 (RC). 

Snowy Owl: One S of Hagersville [HN] Jan 1-14 at least (m obs ); up to three at Mount Hope Airport \HW\ Jan 1-Feb 28 
(JO,RSn,RSt;m.obs.). 

Barred Owl: One at Bronte Woods [HL] Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs.). 

Long-eared Owl: Up to eight at Hopkins Tract, RBG \HW\ Jan 1-Feb 1 (GW,RB); one at Bronte Woods Jan 1-17 (RD et al. ), two 
near Hagersville Jan 3 (MS,AA); five at Mulligan Rd [/JR] Jan 24 (DWi), one at Taquanyah C.A. Feb 8 (RC,GS); seven at 87 Acre 
Park, Saltfleet [HW\ Feb 28 (CL,SR). 

Short-eared Owl: Four near Hagersville Jan 3 (MS,AA); one at Stoney Creek Rd & Moore Rd \HN\ Jan 17 (DL,GL); eight at 87 
Acre Park, Saltfleet Feb 27 (CL,SR). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl: One at Hopkins Tract, RBG Jan 1-Feb 28 (GW,RB), one calling at Middletown Marsh Feb 26 (RD,BC); 
one calling at Berry Tract [HW\ Feb 26-28 (JHh). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: Two at Dundas Hydro Pond Jan 1-Feb 28 (m obs ); 14 in Cayuga area Jan 3 (m obs.). 

Pileated Woodpecker: One at Taquanyah C.A. Jan 3 (ASa); one at St Augustines Cemetery Jan 9-24 (MM); two at Dundas Marsh 
Jan 11 (UK); one at Middletown Marsh Jan 12-17 (RD); one at Beverly Swamp Jan 18 (PS,AMS); one atN Shore of Cootes Paradise 
Jan 20 (RD), one at LaSalle Park Feb 28 (BW). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Dundas Marsh Jan 2 * (JD). 

Northern Shrike: One at Hardy Rd, Brantford [SR] Jan 1 (RD etal. ); one at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Jan 2 (BW); fournear Cayuga 
Jan 3 (JDi etal.); one at Middletown Marsh Jan 10-Feb 28 (RD,BC); two at N Shore ofCootes Paradise Jan 17-24 (RC;JO); one at 
Brock Rd & Cone 4 [HW] Feb 10 (BW); one at Beverly Swamp [HW] Feb 22 (RC,GS). 

Tufted Titmouse: Up to three at RBG Arboretum [HW] Jan 1-Feb 28 (m obs.). 

Carolina Wren: Two at Dundas Marsh Jan 1 -Feb 28 (m.obs.); one S of Cayuga Jan 3 (KR); one at Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HW] Feb 
25 (RPe). 

Marsh Wren: One at Dundas Marsh Jan 20 * (JO); likely the same bird at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Feb 22-28 (CL,SR). 

Eastern Bluebird: Two N of Cayuga Jan 3 (RL); up to 10 at Mulligan Rd Jan 5-30 (DWi); seven N of Crieff Bog [WL\ Jan 9 (BS); 
one at Tapleytown & Powerline Rds [HW] Jan 18 (DL.GL); seven at N Shore Cootes Paradise Feb 1 (DL,GL); seven at Field Rd 
N of Jerseyville [HW] Feb 1 (RD,BC). 
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Hermit Thrush: One at N Shore Cootes Paradise Jan 1-Feb 28 (GW.RB); one at Shell Park/Bronte Woods Jan 17-Feb 28 
(MJ;m.obs.). 

Varied Thrush: One m. at Kilbride [HL] Jan 18*-Feb 28 (JCw,DCw;m.obs). 

Gray Catbird: One at Sedgewick Forest Park, Oakville [HL] Jan 25 * (MJ). 

Northern Mockingbird: One at Moxley Rd, Greensville [HW\ Feb 13 (BW). 

Bohemian Waxwing: One at N Shore Cootes Paradise Jan 17 * (RC); about 20 at Rock Chapel & Valley Rds [HW\ Feb 15 (JDg). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Red Hill Valley \HW\ Jan 11-18 (RD etal.)\ one at Irish Line, Cayuga Jan 22 (JDi); one at Dundas 
Hydro Pond Jan 31-Feb 28 (GW,RB;m.obs.); one at N Shore Cootes Paradise Feb 21 (GW,RB). 

Common Yellowthroat: One m. at Valley bin Feb 21 *-26 (MCh,LN;RD). 

Tanager species: One unidentified tanager at Red Hill Valley Jan 10 * (DCo). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Robinson Rd N of Brantford Airport \BR\ Jan 21 * (BL). 

White-throated Sparrow: Wintering birds widespread in HSA in above normal numbers (m obs.). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One imm. at Dundas Hydro Pond Feb 27 (BW). 

Dark-eyed Junco: One “Oregon” f. at Red Hill Valley Jan 11 (RD et al.), one “Oregon” f. at Homestead Ave, Dundas [ HW\ Jan 
25 (RC). 

Lapland Longspur: One at Robinson Rd N of Brantford Airport Jan 21 * (BL). 

Snow Bunting: A max. of 200 at Mount Hope Airport Jan 11 (MS). 

Red-winged Blackbird: Four at foot of Grays Rd [HW\ Jan 24 (KM), and one there Feb 7 (BW); one at Valley Inn Feb 20 F (RC,GS). 
Eastern Meadowlark: 22 from Caledonia to Hagersville Jan 24 (MS et al.). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Irish Line. Cayuga Jan 3 (JDi); up to three at Dundas Hydro Pond Feb 7-28 (GW,RB;BW). 

Common Grackle: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [. HW] Jan 2-11 then two there Jan 12-26 at least (DL.GL), one at Hwy 20 
& Mud St [HW] Jan 31 (MS); one at Rymal Rd & Upper Gage [HW] Feb 23 F (GN). 

Pine Grosbeak: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Feb 21 * (GW,RB); a max. of 18 at Carlisle [HW] Feb 22-on (RC,GS). 

White-winged Crossbill: One at Christie C.A [HW] Jan 3 (BW); one S of York Jan 3 (AA); seven at LaSalle Park Jan 11 
(DG,BS,JC,PW), and one there Jan 27 (RC); one at Red Hill Valley Jan 12 (RD), 11 at N Shore Cootes Paradise Jan 17 (RC); two 
at Shell Park [HL] Jan 25 (JO et al .). 

Common Redpoll: 140 at Kilbride Jan 1-on (JCw,DCw;m.obs); 50 at Hatton Dr, Ancasater Feb 24-28 (RPe,IS); widespread in 
lesser numbers (m.obs ). 

Hoary Redpoll: One imm m. at Kilbride mid Jan*-Feb 21 at least (JCw,DCw;m.obs.); one at Hatton Dr, Ancaster Jan 15-Feb 28 
(RPe.IS); two at Mountsberg C.A. [HW/WL] Feb 14-19 at least (MW). 

Pine Siskin: Up to 18 at Beverly Swamp Jan 1-Feb 28 (PS, AMS); seven at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Jan 2 (BW); up to 20 at Hatton 
Dr, Ancaster through Jan (RPe.IS); widespread, but in sn ail numbers (m obs ). 

Evening Grosbeak: Two at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Jan 31 * (GW.RBr). 
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The following species were also recorded in the HSA during January and February: Great Blue Heron, Canada Goose, Mute Swan, 
Gadwall, American Black Duck, Mallard, Lesser Scaup, Red-breasted Merganser, American Kestrel, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-billed 
Gull, Herring Gull, Great Black-backed Gull, Rock Dove, Mourning Dove, Eastern Screech-Owl, Great Homed Owl, Belted 
Kingfisher, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, Blue Jay, American Crow, Homed Lark, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned Kinglet, American 
Robin, European Starling, American Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Northern Cardinal, Brown-headed Cowbird, 
House Finch, American Goldfinch, House Sparrow. 

Please send your bird records for March-May by June 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, Waterdown, Ont., LOR 
2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 


Amphibian Call Counts 


by Len Shirose 

Amphibian Call Counts were 
organized in 1991 to monitor amphibian 
population trends. Two survey programs, 
Road Call Counts and Backyard Surveys, 
are used to estimate the abundance of 
frogs and toads based on their distinctive 
calls. Road Call Counts cover designated 
routes by car three evenings per spring 
during which frogs and toads are surveyed 
at 10 three-minute stops placed every 0.8 
km. Backyard Surveys take place in or 
near backyards for three minutes ever)' 
night from April to August. 

Contact: Christine Bishop, 

Amphibian Surveys, Canadian Wildlife 
Service, Environment Canada, 867 
Lakeshore Road, Box 5050, Burlington, 
ON. L7R 4A6. Phone (905) 336-4968, 
email: cab.bishop@cciw.ca 



Because call count surveys are still a 
relatively new samplingtechnique, a study 
was conducted to determine how well 
call counts reflect the actual number of 
animals present. The results indicated 
that volunteers are accurate at identifying 
frog species from their calls and 
determining which species are present at 
a site. The study found that the number of 
males calling and the intensity of calling 
are related to the actual population size 
for populations that are not too large (less 
than 60 males), although it does become 
difficult to judge differences in very large 
populations. 

There are two essential ingredients 
to the successful use of call surveys in 
monitoring changes in populations. The 
first necessity is repeated sampling by the 
same observers several years in a row, 
conducted at the right time and under the 
proper weather conditions. The second 
factor is having as many routes as possible, 
which increases confidence in the results 
of the analysis. Ultimately, the success of 
these call count surveys depends entirely 
on the interest and dedication of the 
volunteers! 

This article is reprinted from the 
March 1998 issue of Wildlife Watchers. 


Answers to 
Bookworm Quiz 

1 Ruddy Turnstone 

2 House Sparrow 

3 Hooded Merganser 

4 Common Goldeneye 

5 American Kestr.l 

6 Song Sparrow 

7 Ivory-billed Woodpecker 

8 American Tree Sparrow 

9 Whooping Crane 

10 Sanderling 

11 Dark-eyed Junco 

12 Great Blue Heron 

13 Black Vulture 

14 American Black Duck 

15 Northern Flicker 

16 screech-owl sp. 

17 Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

18 Greater Shearwater 

19 Clapper Rail 

20 Ruddy Duck 
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by Rose Petersen 

Please note that this report is from 
the Febmary 1998 meeting of the Bird 
Study Group. It was inadvertently omitted 
from the March issue. The reportfrom the 
April meeting is found on the next page. 

The 90th meeting was jam packed 
with interesting information The club’s 
FalconWatch ’98 is asking for volunteers 
to help monitor the fledglings during their 
first weeks out of the nest (usually mid- 
June through early July). 

Jack and Dawn Christilaw gave a 
report of the activities surrounding the 
Varied Thrush at their home last month. 
They had 210 visitors to see the bird from 
26 cities and towns including John Dunn. 
Sam Barone took a marvellous picture of 
the bird. The Christilaws had no idea 
what they were in for, but were pleased 
with the behaviour of everyone: there 
were no problems. 

Rob Dobos gave us information on 
howto fill out a Rare Bird report. Accurate 
identification given in a report provides 
material evidence of the occurrence of a 
particular bird. In the old days the bird 
would be collected (euphemism for shot), 
but today we rely on photographs and 
written reports. These are important for 
us now and in the future to understand the 
changing bird populations and behaviours 


The HNC puts out tw'o publications 
to aid us: the Hamilton Checklist and the 
Date Guide to Birds in the Hamilton 
Area, covering a 25 mile radius. There 
are two types of occurrences that should 
be reported, the bird that does not belong 
here at all; the rare species. The other is 
the “date rants 1 ,” birds that normally 
migrate out of our area. The guide gives 
us dates when specific birds are not 
expected and should be reported. 

Our main feature of the evening was 
Don Wills showing us nest boxes. Don 
spends countless hours building, tending 
and worrying over hundreds of nest boxes. 
He started with Bluebirds, which onecan 
see he really loves. He showed us how he 
has used a few different styles, and has 
modified them to suit. He says that House 
Sparrows are the main problem. 

Sometimes he has used a PVC type 
of "box” as the sparrows wall not go in 
these. He also has had to trap some 
persistent sparrows. He twins boxes and 
uses one smaller to help wath the Tree 
Swallow invasions. But of swallow's, he 
says that they are a native species so wfrat 
can you do. He averages around 83 pairs 
of Bluebirds a year in around 300 boxes 
that covers 50 miles. He says he gets 
plenty' of exercise! 

Raccoons are another problem and 
he advises using grease, heavily applied 
to the poles and also a galvanized guard. 
He says if the raccoons can get on top of 
the box the birds are done for He thinks 
Opossums are too stupid to know' there is 
food ui those boxes, and he hasn’t had any 
trouble with them. 

Grease also deters ants from climbing 
poles Blow flies are a problem. Careful 
monitoring of the boxes helps. He has 


removed the nest and babies to get rad of 
the blow' flies and then put them back in. 
He says you can’t look in the boxes after 
the birds are 11 to 15 days old as they 
might jump out and wall die on the ground. 

Don also show'ed us a Mallard tube 
that he uses and a Wood Duck box. He 
doesn’t monitor these, he says they don’t 
need it as the Bluebirds do. 

The other boxes Don showed us were 
for the Prothonotary Warbler. These are 
an endangered species here in our area 
and need help. Cowbirds laying eggs in 
the nest are the main problem. 

He is trying to keep the nests natural, 
carving cavities out of actual saplings as 
they w'ould find on site. It is important 
that they do not become dependant on 
man as the Bluebirds have. Last year he 
had one pair that produced 7 fledglings in 
two broods. 

Don ended his most interesting talk 
by show'ing a short video on predator 
problems of Bluebirds. 

Mike Street finished the meeting w'ith 
an ID session on the hawks w'e expect to 
see starting with theRed-Tails coming 
through by the first of March. He show'ed 
excellent slides of each species: Rough- 
Legged, Red-Shouldered, Broadwing, 
Goshawk, Coopers and Sharp-Shinned 
Haw'ks, three falcons and two eagles. He 
ended with a slide of a large kettle of 
about 250 haw'ks over Beamer, saying 
this is what we all hope to see. 

Note: there is a birding column in 
the Hamilton Spectator most Saturdays 
by Marty Albert. It is easily missed as it 
is buried m the Spec Homes Resale 
Section, tow'ard the back. §1 
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by Rose Petersen 

April’s meeting, the last ofthe season, 
was a full house and a full evening. 

The bird sightings were led by Dennis 
Lewington, who politely waited until the 
end to tell us about the many Sharp- 
Tailed Grouse he and Gwen had seen 
dancing on a Lek on Manitoulin Island 
(OFOtrip). Lots of Broad-Winged Hawks 
were at Beamer, also seen: Pileated 
Woodpeckers, White-Wing Crossbill, 
Upland Sandpipers Osprey, Hermit 
Thrushes. 

Matt Mills saw his first Rough-Wing 
Swallow for the year, rather early. The 
Western Meadowlark is still near Renton, 
Lois reported that the Great-Homed Owl 
has a fledged chick at the nest on 11th 
Concession. Don Wills told us they have 
40 Bluebird nests with eggs at this early 
date. They are expecting a hundred pairs 
this season. 

Bob Curry gave us a most informative, 
comprehensive review of the six brown 
thrushes. Not being a photographer, he 
used excellent slides from Barry Cherriere, 
Kayo Roy and Algonquin Park Museums. 
He also used overheads and a bird song 
tape. 

Eye rings, amount and quality of 
spots on the breast and coloration are the 
main determining field marks to look for. 


Keeping in mind that there is variation 
within the species. One usually sees them 
in woods in dappled light which makes 
identification much more difficult. 

“Quintessential” is what Bob calls 
the Wood Thrush. It’s song is distinctive, 
the spots are dark and sharp. This is the 
easiest to tell apart from the others. 

The Veery, Bob describes as 
uniformly brown, non discrete spots, or 
just a foxy brown w'ash on the breast. The 
Veery often has a “bull- necked” look 
like a linebacker on steroids. But the 
problems in identification come when the 
bird is seen in dappled light. 

The Hermit Thrush would seem to be 
extremely easy to tell apart, and usually 
is; it has the reddish tail and discrete and 
sharp edged spots on the breast. It has a 
clearly defined eye ring that is thicker on 
the posterior side. It also dips it’s tail. 

Telling the Grey-Cheeked from the 
Sw'ainson’s Thrush is what is difficult for 


No May Meeting 
of Bird Study Group 

There is no meeting in May. Many 
thanks to all who contributed to the 
success of this year’s programme. If 
you are willing to do a presentation or 
an identification session or a book 
review at one of next year’s meetings, 
please contact the organizer, Lois 
Evans, at 545-8171. 

If you have not already pledged 
your support to one of our Club’s 
Baillie Birdathon participants, Lois 
would be happy to add your name to 
her list. Good birding until we meet 
again in September. 


mostofus. TheeyeringintheSwainson’s 
is quite obvious, and it extends to the eye, 
like spectacles. This ring is thicker but 
not as sharp as the Hermit Thrush’s. The 
Swainson’s Thrush has a buffy wash on 
the face; but otherwise is a plain brownish 
bird. 

The Grey-Cheeked Thrush looks 
similar and in dappled light it is 
problematic. The GCTH has no buffy 
coloration on the face, it is “vacant 
looking.” However it is a mistake to 
think it doesn’t have an eye ring, it does, 
butnotasobviousastheSwainson’s. The 
eye ring does not extend to the eye and is 
more indistinct. The lower mandible is 
fleshy yellow and this flesh colour extends 
only half way. The whole bird appears 
grey and colder looking than the 
Swainson’s. 

Bob then told us about the Bicknell’s 
Thrush in the Adirondacks. It has recently 
been separated from the Grey-Cheeked 
Thrush. It is smaller, has a brighter yellow 
mandible that extends further than the 
GCTH, and the bird is overall a warmer 
colour than the GCTH. 

Kayo Roy gave us a interesting and 
well put together talk and slide show of 
his three week trip to Attu, Alaska. Kayo 
started out with an overview of his trip, 
that he calls the “Ultimate Birdwatching 
Holiday to America’s Siberia.” 

The weather was usually damp, cold, 
drizzly, and more drizzle, with 
temperatures from the high 30s to the low 
40s. Perfect for migrating birds with the 
hope of a fall out of Asian rarities. 

Kayo told us that in 1942 Attu was 
mvaded and occupied by the Japanese; it 
was retaken by the U. S. in 1943. There is 
all kinds of leftover junk; wrecked 
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airplanes, iron landing stnps and assorted 
metal that is msting into the land. 

His group consisted of mostly 
professional people, doctors, lawyers, and 
academics ranging hi age from mid 30s to 
70s with one individual being 80 years 
old who fully participated, including a 
descent by rope down a cliff. Kayo had 
two special days requiring biking and 
walking 34 miles and 16 hoursfor one and 
27 miles and 12.5 hours for the other. The 
one was to Alcxi Point to see a Mongolian 
Plover and the other to a valley to see a 
White-Tailed Eagle. Both were thankfully 
there. The group got word of the plover 
after already putting in a day’s birding, 
but off they went taking 2.5 hours to reach 
the bird. 

The list of birds was wonderful and 
far too many to list here. Kayo suggests, 
that if at all possible, we make a trip to 
Alaska, he said that the Pribilof Islands 
were probably a better first time trip and 
even to Denali Park is breathtaking. The 
Attu trips are soon coming to an end as the 
U.S. are removing the coast guard and 
planes will not be able to land. Kayo has 
been to Alaska nine times and keeps 
washing to return despite his friends’ 
urging to go elsewhere. He says he is awe 
struck with Alaska. p| 



Nature Walk for the Environment 


The 8th Annual Nature Walk for the 
Environment will take place on Saturday 
June 6. This year’s walk will start at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens in Burlington. 
It will go through the bird and fish 
sanctuary in the Grindstone Creek 
marshlands of the Hendrie Valley, then 
proceed along York Boulevard past the 
historic Dundum Castle. 

You will walk through Hamilton's 
North End neighbourhood to Bayfront 
Park and then Pier 4 Park, both along the 
w'aterffont. Further along, you will pass 
the Leander Boat Club, Hamilton West 
Marina Complex, Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club and the HMCS Star Naval Base to 
reach the end of the walk at Eastwood 
Park. 

Walkers can go to Eastwood Park 
between 8:30 and 10 a.m. and take the 
flee shuttle bus to the start point at the 
RBG. 

This year's focus projects, like last 
year, fall into two categories: Trails 
Development and support for the Outdoor 
Education activities of the Watershed 
Interpretative Centre. 

The latter is run by the Hamilton- 
Wentw'orth District School Board in 
Elizabeth Bagshaw School on the west 
edge of the Red Hill Valley. The Centre 
supports outdoor and environmental 
education programs for students and com¬ 
munity groups. 

There are five trail development or 
maintenance projects also being supported 
in tins year's Walk. 

Iroquoia Bruce Trail: More than 
120 km of the Bruce T rail are found along 


the Niagara Escarpment in Hamilton- 
Wentworth and Halton 

Royal Botanical Gardens: The 
RBG’s 32 km of foot trails lead through 
1100 hectares (2700 acres) of old fields, 
wooded ravines, valleys and marshlands, 
linking with the Bruce Trail and the Lake 
Ontario Waterfront as well as Hamilton 
and Burlington greemvays. 

Valley Inn Heritage Trail: Plans 
are to upgrade pedestrian access along 
Valley Inn Road to Sunfish Pond at the 
mouth of Grindstone Creek. The trail will 
interpret the history' of this route as the 
original “around the Bay” link and will 
complementthe ongoing Fish and Wildlife 
Restoration Project in this area of the 
harbour. 

East Hamilton to Caledonia Rail 
Trail: This 15 km corridor is being 
developed by the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority. It links the new' 
trail in the Red Hill Valley and its 
connections to the Lake Ontario 
Waterfront trail, to the area along the 
Grand River where another railway 
corridor is being considered for public 
acquisition. 

Hamilton Harbour Waterfront 
Trail: The goal is to create an accessible, 
continuous, multi-use trail between Pier 
4 Park and the Desjardins Recreational 
Trail along Chedoke Creek. 

Pledge forms and more information 
on the Walk can be obtained from the Bay 
Area Restoration Council at 525-9140 
ext.27405. Walkers can direct that 50% 
of the monies they raise is provided to the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club for a Club 
environmental project. 
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MONTHLYMEETTNGS 

Monday, May 118 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd, West 
Burlington 

Sex! Violence! Pretty Flowers! 
The Ecological Interaction 
of Plants 

Dr. Stephen Murphy 

This talk will unravel the mysterious 
disappearance of wildflowers from the 
forests of Eastern Ontario. 


Next Month 

Monday, June 8 6:00 p.m. 

Summer Potluck Picnic 

at the Nature Centre 
RBG Arboretum 
Bring your specialty along with 
cutlery and plates and drinks. Enjoy 
the good company and explore the 
early summer evening along the 
shores of Cootes Paradise. 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 
Wednesday, May 13, 1998 

Join the Wednesday Evening Walk at Princess 
Point with Pam Watts. 

Organizer: Pam Watts 388-4482 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Friday, May 29, 1-9 pm 

Let's Go Batty 

Meet at the RBG Nature Centre for an 
exploration of the world of bats, then wrap 
up the year around the campfire. Bring 
your whole family. 


Bird Study Group 

No meeting this month.. 
Organizer: Lois Evans 545-8171 


WANTED 

You've got three and a half months, so 
there's no excuse for not writing an article 
for the Wood Duck. The cupboard is bare. 
We need material on all subjects. 

Let us know about the interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. Contribute 
a book review. Educate, entertain and 
elucidate! 

Please send submissions to Don McLean, 
68-151 Gateshead Crescent, Stoney 
Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 

Deadline for submissions for the next 
issue (September) is August 15. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday, May 2, 9:00 a.m. 

CLEANUP AT SHORT HILLS 

Annual cleanup and trail maintenance at our 
sanctuary. Everyone welcome to help. Meet 
at Battlefield Square parking lot on Queenston 
Road, just east of Hwy. 20. Bring lunch. 
Contact: John Fischer 945-6398 

Tuesday, May 5, 7:00 p.m. 

RALLY FOR RED HILL VALLEY 

Join the mass rally at Hamilton City Hall to 
convince the last few politicians whose votes 
are necessary to stop the Red Hill Creek 
expressway project. Contact: Don McLean at 
664-8796. 

Saturday, May 9, morning 
NATURAL AREAS CLEANUP 

Join other groups in the Hamilton and 
Burlington area in the cleanup of local natural 
areas. Call John Struger at 547-5116 for more 
details. 

Sunday, May 10 
POINT ABINO 

A rare opportunity to explore another great 
spot on Lake Erie's north shore for wildflowers 
and spring birding. Contacts: Pierre Arnold at 
648-2519 and Terry Stortz at 777-8151 

Saturday, May 25,9:00 a.m. 

SPRING IN THE SHORT HILLS 

Take a walk and see a wealth of wildflowers 
and other plants at the Club's Short Hills 
Sanctuary. Optional second stop nearby at St. 
John's Conservation Area for good birding. 
Contact: Terry Stortz 777-8151. 

Sunday, May 31, 7:30 a.m. 

BIRDING IN FLAMBOROUGH 

Jom Rob Dobos and look for various spring 
birds in Flamborough. Meet at Trm Hortons 
/Wendy's at Hwy 5 & 6. Contact: Rob Dobos 
at 659-7732. 
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THE WOOD DUCK is published rune times 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
Westdale P.O Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S 4R5 

Editor: Don McLean 

68 - 151 Gateshead Crescent 
Sloney Creek, ON L8G 3W1 
e-mail: don.mclean(alhwcn.org 


a year September to May, inclusive, by: 


Artist: Keith Dieroff 
Editorial Committee: Clive Baugh 
Keith Dieroff, Rob Dobos 
Lois Evans, Matt Mills Jean Stollard 


THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is produced on Page Maker 4.0 in IBM format. 
Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month preceding publication date. Articles 
may be reprinted without permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed 
in THE WOOD DUCK are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect those of the editor 
or the HNC. 


The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our natural 
heritage. Meetings are held monthly Sept-May inclusive and field events are scheduled 
throughout the year. The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is a registered charity and all donations 
as well as membership fees are tax deductible. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: Roh Dobos, 1156 5th Cone. Rd. W 1( R.R. #2 Waterdown, ON 
LOR 2H2 HNC Home Page: http ://www. freenet.hamilton.on.ca/lin k/h amnature/index. ht ml 

THE WOOD DUCK is printed on 100% re-cycled paper. 




